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REVIEWS 



A SANE PHILOSOPHY OF SPEECH 
Good sense expressed in good style makes a winning combination. 
This has been triumphantly attained by Mr. George Willis in his "Phi- 
losophy of Speech." 1 Beginning with a lively but clear and suggestive 
account of the birth of speech, he proceeds to discuss its growth, the 
relation of speech and thought, metaphor, grammar, purism, correct 
speech, and speech in education. On each of these topics he has some- 
thing useful and memorable to say. 

On the topic of grammar he points out, for example, that the ordi- 
nary definitions employed in English grammar are, for the most part, 
purely artificial and often ridiculous. Of the common expression: 
"Nouns are divided into common nouns, abstract nouns, and collective 
nouns," he declares, "This is as though we should say that animals are 
divided into sea animals, land animals, American animals, and tame 
animals The subdivisions of a genus should be mutually exclu- 
sive; these divisions overlap in all directions." Distinctions of gender 
strike him as equally untrue. Greek had distinctions of gender which 
were really distinctions of form. English utterly lacks these. Again 
we are told that we must have a verb in a sentence in order to make an 
assertion, though numerous quotations show that very positive asser- 
tions may be made without any verb. The sum of the matter is that 
Mr. Willis would avoid wasting time on make-believe grammar. He 
would, however, teach Latin, not for the sake of the study of syntax, 
but for the sake of the English vocabulary. He makes the interesting 
suggestion that instead of training the pupils in Ciceronian style, we 
should train them to translate English into simple Latin like that 
employed by John Milton, that is to say, medieval Latin. 

It is when our author, however, comes to the discussion of purism 
and correct speech that he is most enlightening. Even Lounsbury 
never attacked more forcefully the current dogmas reflected in handy 
manuals of good use than does Mr. Willis. He would distinguish 
between personal aversions and current use. He would also recognize 
that there is slang and slang. Some of it is merely local or vulgar, but 
there is slang which constitutes necessary additions to the language. 
The careful speaker discriminates. 

1 The Philosophy of Speech. By George Willis. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1920. Pp. 256. 
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Some books are informing and some are stimulating. Mr. Willis' 
well-written volume is both. The reader rises from a perusal of it with 
that feeling of exhilaration which comes from a good walk in the open air. 

J. F. H. 
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[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 



Americanization. A school reader and speaker. By Eixwood Griscom, Jr. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 255. 
Two Patriotic Pageants. Planned and written by classes in the English and 

history departments of the New Jersey State Normal School in Trenton, 

N.J. Boston: Walter H. Baker & Co., 1921. Pp. 132. 

Good projects. 
The Story of Liberty. By James Baldwin. New York: American Book Co., 

1919. Pp. 240. 

A supplementary reader intended to teach Americanization. 

Short Plays by Representative Authors. Edited by Alice M. Smith. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 318. 

Plays to reflect the thought of the peoples of various nations. 
The Prince and the Pauper. By Mark Twain. With an Introduction by 

Arthur Hobson Quinn. New York: Harper and Brothers. Pp. 280. 

In Harper's "Modern Classics." 

Pride and Prejudice. By Jane Austen. Edited for school use by Benjamin 
R. Ward. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1920. Pp. 440. $1.64. 

The Second Book of Modern Verse. Edited by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. Pp. 240. 

Many Many Moons. A Book of Wilderness Poems. By Lew Sarett. With 
an Introduction by Carl Sandburg. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 

1920. Pp. 84. $1 . 50. 

A Miscellany of American Poetry — 1920. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe. Pp. 182. 
Selections from the recent work of eleven poets. 

Smoke and Steel. By Carl Sandburg. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe, 1920. Pp. 268. 
A volume of verse by the author of Chicago Poems. 

Short Stories of Various Types. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
Laura F. Freck. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1920. Pp. 327. 
Selections mainly new in texts of the sort. 

Representative British Poetry. Edited by Rowena Keith Keyes. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1920. Pp. 174. 
Poems selected and classified for high-school study. 



